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REST. 
Rest? It is simply trust in Him who knoweth best; 
Leaving to-morrow in His hands, and all the rest 
Of time, without a shudder, or a dread 
Of danger on ahead. 
It is the poising of a soul on Him 
Who from the dim, 
Far past hath been the Infinite, the stable one, 
Praying His will be done; 
Leaning on Him, in trust which knows no fear, 
As a child leans who does not hear 
The breath of the far storm; to be 
At peace in His infinity. 
—George Klingle, in Independent. 


THE BIBLE STORY OF JEZEBEL, THE 
WIFE OF AHAB: 


IsaBELLA, for that was her name in English, was the 
daughter of a king. Her father’s history is given by 
the Greek writers and by those of the Jewish secular 
school. He wasa priest of the Phcenician goddess 
Astarte, the Venus of their system, and his name in 
the Bible is Eth-Baal. Dido, the famous Queen of 
Carthage, whose story Virgil bas told usin the Mneid, 
was the daughter of Jezebel’s nephew, and so her 
great neice. The father, Eth-Baal, had gained the 
kingdom by the murder of the rightful sovereign. 
His name denotes his devotion to Baal worship— 
Eth- Baal, with Baal, Baal’s own servant and counter- 
part and image. Thus, of a stock of treason, blood, 
and lust, this young girl was born, and in such a 
cradle was she bred to woman’s estate. 

Tyre, her home and birthplace, was in the old 
world somewhat like England in the present day— 
rich, populous, enterprising, the center of observation 
and influence. Her people were wealthy, her mer- 
chants were princes, her commerce covered the seas. 
The king’s daughter, this Isabel whom we now have 
before us, had the pride of her land and people and 
the tastes of her day. No doubt, in her youth and 
beauty, she might have been regarded as the flower 
and cream of Pheenician civilization. Sch a woman 
must, of course, have had religious ideas and religious 
devotion. She appears asthe believer in, the pro- 
pagandist of, a system of religion. But the staple of 
that religion was hatred of the religion of Israel, 
partly for itself and partly for its contrast with that 
of her own race. ~ Baalism was her religion, and Baal 
her god. 

Now Baalism was, to sum up all in one word, the 
religion of nature. Nature was put in the place of 
the Lord our God, and deified and worshiped. Baal 
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was the productive power of nature, imagined in and 
symbolized by the sun. To worship Baal was to 
worship, not a holy and righteous Lord and Master, 
God of the spirits of all flesh, Judge of all men, but 
the forces and the laws of this material process to 
which, through the flesh, we are related. It was the 
creature set in the Creator’s place. 

The Princess of Tyre was the first lady of the 
land, and that was her religion, and to that she was 
asteady and consistent devotee. Her culture, no 
doubt, was abreast of the times. Her wealth, her 
learning, her influence, were generally acknowledged. 
She was what we should call a superior woman,—a 
woman of progressive views, of great force, an orna- 
ment of her day. But underneath the intellect and 
the culture and the influence and the advanced ideas, 
lay a hatred of the truth and a blind infatuation to 
the lowest things in principle, in theory, in practice. 
What could be more odious to that disciple of ma- 
terialism and naturalism than the stern and pure 
worship of Jehovah, the ten commandments written 
on stone by the finger of God, the sacrificial system 
which indicated the divine displeasure against sin? 
What could be more depressing to that gay and gor- 
geous woman than a religion which teaches us to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our 
God? What could be more unreasonable in her 
eyes than a religion which insisted that sin is the 
cause of separation between man and God; that the 
laws of nature, instead of being followed, must be 
brought into subjection to a sanctified will; that 
theft and adultery and murder and fornication are 
deadly sins ? 

Sach was the woman who was destined, likea 
stately, cultured, refined, and probably lovely fairy, 
to set fire to the Temple of the Lord and spread con- 
fusion among His children. In due course of time 
she attracted the attention of the King of Israel. 
Abab was the son of Omri and the inheritor of his 
policy to put an end to fraternal strife between the 
kingdom of Judah and Israel, and to strengthen his 
own throne by foreign alliances. In an evil hour 
he sought the daughter of the Pheenician king in 
marriage. In an evil hour she accepted him and 
rose up and left her father’s house and went with 
her royal husband. Henceforth she was the Queen. 
With her entered the seven devils, or the seventy 
times seven, into the State of Israel, and slowly did 
the record unroll of crime, war, horror, and death. 
She seems to have made it her business to carry to 
her new home her ideas, her principles, her religion, 
and to transform the people to the likeness and 
image of those among whom she was born. 

It is strange to mark how she ruled the king. 








Ahab was weak and yielding of disposition. Whata 
tool in the hands of this capable creature! He had 
the remnants of the old faith in him, as men have 
them to advanced age, after they have sold them- 
selves to sin. Under good influences he might bave 
been saved, but he never did right while his wife 
was near him. His feeble recoils from sin, his relapse 
into better ways, his fluttering dread of God occurred 
during her absence. It was all atend—the better im- 
pulse, the reviving aspiration—the instant she reap- 
peared. She is like Lady Macbeth—brave, fearless, 
high-spirited, without pity and without merey. She 
must carry out her ideas, and not even the king 
must stand inthe way. And her programme seems 
to have been this—to get rid of the restraint of the 
old religion by uprooting it from the foundation, 
and then to build up the cultus of Baal and Ashta- 
roth, the sun god and Venus, in its stead; to make 
Israel a rich, prosperous, and brilliant people like the 
Tyrians. Foreign influence was brought to bear ; 
there were a court party and foreign cliques, an af- 
fectation of foreign ideas and manners, with every 
agency fitted to help the revolt from God. There were 
great public improvements, and there was much 
building and beautifying. Samaria became a splen- 
did capital city, and some miles away from it the 
queen built a royal residence—Jezreel it was called 
—a lovely park, a paradise of refined and sensual 
delights. There also she set up her favorite Ashta- 
roth worship and maintained her corps of temple 
harlots and her special band of prophets, four bun- 
dred in number. The world went after that showy 
and brilliant leader, as it always follows where such 
as Jezebel lead, and for a time the religion of Je- 
hovah seems to have died out of the minds and 
hearts of men. 

I wish to call your attention to the influence of 
this woman over her husband, because it is in that 
way that women still, as ever, do mischief to men,— 
women without faith, without truth, without God in 
the world. Ahab had better moments when Jezebel 
was not near him; he may have seen things more 
clearly when not dazzled by her brilliancy and mis- 
led by her falsehoods. In the case recorded in I. 
Kings, xviii., this comes out distinctly. It was the 
occasion of Elijah’s battle with the priests of Baal, 
when he proposed the notable test and God an- 
swered by tire, and the 450 false priests were swept 
down in a heap to Kishon and slain there. Jezebel 
was absent, and for a time the King was confounded, 
awed, and submissive to the act of God. Not so the 
Queen ; had she been there the story might not have 
read as it does. No power would have kept her from 
striking down Elijah ere he could deliver his blow 
at her idolatrous crew. She hears from her husband 
what has occurred, and, undaunted, she sends her 
message to the prophet: “So let the gods do to me, 
and more, also, if I make not thylife as the life of 
one of them by to-morrow about this time.” She de- 
fies the God of Israel, and marks His representative 
for death. No doubt her husband came in for due 
reproof for his vacillation and for permitting the 
massacre of the Baal priests. 

Again, (I. Kings xxi.), when Ahab, coveting the 
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vineyard of Naboth, made an offer for it by way of 
purchase or exchange, and was refused, he appears 
to have given up the matter, constrained by the old 
laws and customs of the lands. Heavy and dis- 
pleased, yet acquiescing, he went down to his house. 
Then came this strong, bad woman, with cutting 
words, mocking him, rallying him on his timidity, stir- 
ring him up, planning a marder. “ Dost thou now gov- 
ern the Kingdom of Israel? Is this the King, whom 
a dog like Naboth balks? Arise, and eat bread and 
let thine heart be merry; I will give thee the vine- 
yard of Naboth the Israelite.” And so she did. She 
managed it all. She contrived a plot against an in- 
nocent man; she wrote the letters; she took the life 
of Naboth ; she gave his inheritance to her husband 
to add to their park, their paradise, their lovely 
pleasuance. And so she sealed her doom and his, 
and in that very garden was judgment given—to him 
the utter destruction of his house; to her the horri- 
ble sentence, “The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the 
walls of her own beautiful palace.” 

Once more, As the end approached take that 
scene in I, Kings, xxii. when Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
heard in turn the servile prophets who flattered 
them, and that Michaiah, who told, in God’s name, 
the simple truth about the result of the projected 
movement on Ramoth Gilead. Ahab was undoubt- 
edly impressed by what Michaiah said. He acted 
on the theory that, however unwelcome, it might be 
true. The Queen that time was faraway; it was too 
late to interfere ; she might have done something to 
avert the coming blows; she had the sense, the 
judgment of the children of this world, and might 
have given advice which he probably would have 
followed. But the kings went out to the battle, and 
the word of the Lord by Michaiah was fulfilled, and 
Ahab fell and was carried home dead. 

These are specimens of her personal influence and 
instances of the way in which they lived. And the 
evil propagated itself. Asif it was not enough that 
Jezebel should be what she was, she brought into 
this world a daughter, Athaliah, who was the moth- 
er’s counterpart in infidelity, cruelty, and sin. No 
doubt she trained that child in her own ways. This 
fatal alliance between Phoenicia and Israel now ex- 
tends and incloses Judah in the net. Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, becomes the wife of 
the heir to the crown of Judah; and we have before 
us at last the amazing scene of two kingdoms, includ- 
ing the whole people of the Lord, dominated each by 
a woman of foreign blood and foreign notions, and 
ruled in the interests of unrighteousness and unbelief. 

I do not see what could be added to complete this 
picture of a worldly success, of the triumph of the 
wrong over the right, of the evil over the good. 
Ahab dies and Abaziah, his son, succeeds him. 
What kind of a man could he have been other than 
what he was, with such a mother? On the throne of 
Israel now sits Jezebel’s son, and Jezebel’s daughter, 
already crowned Queen in Judah, is soon to become 
sole sovereign of that land, when her royal husband 
dies. Was not the cup of shame and humiliation 
full? Was not the triumph of the adversary com- 
plete? Why do we fear when such-like things seem 














to be occurring in our own day? The Lord is King 
through it all, and when the harvest of crime is ripe 
the earth shall be reaped. 

We have drawn some lessons from this history. 
What more can be gathered from it? Let us think 
of the influence of women in this world. There is 
no power equal to it. Men are strong, but women 
are stronger, for they rule men. And of all influ- 
ences which we ought to dread we may set among 


the first the influence of a woman who is not what | 
Many a man has been cor- | 


women ought to be. 
rupted, ruined, destroyed, by the influence of a wo- 
man who has gained his heart ; she draws him to her 
and then wrecks his life in this world, if not his hopes 
for the next,in making her vanity, her conceit, her 
passions the motive of her actions. There is no fig- 
ure so menacing, so portentous, as that of the woman 
who has no faith, who worships the world, who 
serves its idols. Wherever you see one of that class, 
who revolts from God, who stoppeth her ears to the 
voice of the Holy Ghost, who addicts herself to pleas- 
ure, who despises the Church and hates religion, 
look out for trouble. It is the omen of every evil 
that we can fear, for man, for husband, for child, for 
household, for nation, for race, when the women 
cease to be the servants of Jehovah and become the 
worshipers and priestesses of Baal. And Baal in 
every age, is that spirit, whatever it may be, which 
puts the age and the world in the place of that God 
who is our refuge from generation to generation, the 
beginning of our strength, the end in whom we rest. 

But let us end with hopeful thoughts. If God 
permits his kingdom to be assailed, his revelation re- 
jected, and his ministers derided and persecuted by 
evil daughters, he has those also in the world who 
keep it and lead us in the way of peace. We have 
been studying a dreadful figure of a woman, high 
born, cultured, admired, crowned and set on high 
only to rule her dominion in unrighteousness and 
mighty to do mischief. Let us turn the eyes to an- 
other figure, which also appeared among us long ago, 
and did her work and went her way. In Nazareth 
she first appears, and she was also the daughter of a 
royal house, and all that the poor, unhappy Queen of 
Israel was not she was,—nay, let us hardly place the 
names together or mention them in one breath. 
What part shall woman act upon the stage of time ? 
Tell us, thou meek and lowly mother of the meek 
and gentle Jesus. The meekness, the purity, the 
great humility, the perfect devotion to the will of 
God, made her a power in this earth, still felt in life, 
still blessed in death. It was the revival of the true 
idea of womanhood in Mary that dominated the 
cruel spirit of heathen men and brought in light, 
sweetness, purity, and peace. In her,as ina mirror, 
men saw and learned to venerate the description 
given in the Psalms and in the gospels of the holy, 
the noble, the gentle life. She shines Jike a star 
above the dark German forests, and sends a precious 
influence abroad among the corrupt and earth-bound 
souls of Grecian and Italian civilization. All genera- 
tions call her blessed, and what woman ought to be 
isseen in that example. Place her and that other, 
that awful woman, at the opposite ends of an arc and 
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| : ; 
| note how women in our own day, as in all days, os- 
| cillate between them ; here inclining to the world, to 


luxury, to a secular culture, to the pranks or self-love 
of the darker acts of unbridled passion, there going 
toward modesty, reticence, self-control, and acts of 
faith. May God bless and keep our mothers and sis- 
ters, our wives and daughters, the women of this 


land, the makers and guardians of our households 
and homes. 


From the British Friend (Glaszow), Third Month. 
CONVERTED PEOPLE AND JEWISH WARS. 
Arter I had finished reading my little paper on some 
Hindrances to the Peace Movement; there was a some- 
what lengthened pause. It is one of the singular 
characteristics of the Friends that they are, as a rule, 
very attentive observers of the apostolic injunction, 
to be “ swift to hear but slow to speak!” The “ lib- 
erty of prophesying,” which is part of our system, 
and the free democratic principles on which the So- 
ciety is built, have not had the effect that many 
would have expected. We are a silent people—fond 
of meditation—good listeners—but with little ambi- 
tion to assert ourselves, or to be leaders. This state 
of things has undoubtedly some good points; but it 
has also some serious disadvantages. We ought to 
be the most active and enterprising Church on the 
face of the earth. If we are the least so, why is it? 
Because those who in some measura love the cause 
have not ambition enough to find out their individ- 
ual calling, and to pursue it with zeal. “I pray thee, 
have me excused,” has long been too descriptive of 
the attitude of very many of ourmembers. We have 
not made anything like the use of our recognized 
Church principle of the diversity of gifts, that we ought 
to have done. Hence our spiritual poverty and inac- 
tivity. 

At length our friend Weston came to the rescue 
and said, “ It seems to me that this great Peace Move- 
ment is due largely to that blessed spirit of discon- 
tent which is caused by the advance or reception of 
Light. People keep on growing uneasy, first at one 
unchristian practice and then at another, and in 
course of time the grievance is dealt with, and so a 
further advance towards the undisputed reign of 
Christ is gained. In other words, Christianity and 
civilization are progressive. The whole of its broad 
truth, and the whole of its possibilities, do not ap- 
pear all at once. ‘ Light,’ one of the Psalmists tells 
us, ‘is sown for the righteous;’ and it is a splendid 
and cheering fact. But the full harvest of these scat- 
tered seeds of light is not yet. To change the figure, 
the day of Christ has undoubtedly dawned, but the 
mists and shadows of heathen night are terribly slow 
in fleeing away. In one of our discussions I called 
attention to the momentum that exists in morals as 
well as in physics, and which we may gladly take 
into account in forecasting the future. But there is 
also an appalling amount of moral inertia that we 
have likewise continually to reckon with. Even in- 
telligent, well-meaning people, if they have been 
trained up to look with approval upon, or to unthink- 
ingly support some inconsistent institutions or prac- 
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tices (like that of War, for instance), will enlist every 
device, every plausible plea of necessity in its sup- 
port, when some advancing ray of Light lays its true 
character bare. And—so strange and incompreben- 
sible is human nature—all this can apparently be 
done—has, indeed, often been done—with great sin- 
cerity and in all good faith! What can be more 
amazing than the attitude of the vast majority of the 
Christian ministers in the Southern States during the 
days of slavery? They sought to persuade them- 
selves, and I suppose they in some measure succeeded 
in satisfying themselves and their hearers, that slav- 
ery was a Divine institution! And so they took 
comfort, and tried to quiet the craving of their poor, 
hungry consciences by urging that tyrant’s plea, Ne- 
cessity, and by quoting a few detached texts from the 
Bible, and especially by dwelling upon the sanction 
given to slavery in the Old Testament. This is ex- 
actly the position taken by many Christian defenders 
of War now. The only way to meet this inert moral 
condition, is by plain and rousing statements as to 
the requirements of God’s truth. We must do our 
best to induce people to think and judge for them- 
selves, and then they will by degrees, as heretofore, 
throw off their evil habits, and will strive to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with the God of 
Love and peace.” 

“ But do you think,” said our friend and neighbor, 
Wentworth, whom we gladly welcomed to our circle, 
—‘do you think the times are ripe for an advance 
in this direction? A consistent attitude, such as you 
are advocating, obviously demands great faith; and 
this day of upheaval and unsettlement and daring 
inquiry is hardly a day of great faith. Had we not 
better first press the claims of Christ to govern, be- 
fore pressing one of His laws? A loyal people, who 
really believe in the Kingship of Christ, will be 
likely to respond gladly and heartily to the require- 
ments of their King, and they will not shrink from 
much self-sacrifice in so doing.” 

“That sounds plausible,” said I, “and would at 
first sight be thought reasonable and likely ; and the 
latter part ought to be true. But does experience 
support it? Is it not in some measure a repetition of 
the old, delusive cry, ‘ Wait till all men are con- 
verted?’ Is it not also assuming as a fact, thata 
sincere Christian is necessarily an enlightened Chris- 
tian? Now, how does the matter stand? We 
Friends are seeking to urge this Divine law of over- 
coming evil with good, not upon the unregenerate, 
selfish world, but upon the converted people,—those 
who avow themselves to be followers and disciples 
of Christ,—and we ask them to respond, to obey their 
Master, whatever anybody else may do. This has 
been hitherto the method of true progress. Chris- 
tian men, because of their Christianity, have led all the 
great moral movements that modern history records. 
We are then surely justified in making our appeal to 
those who claim to be the successors of these heroic 
workers of the past. What is it our poet Whittier 


says on this point? Is it not something like this ?— 
‘Oh! Spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
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Our faithful fathers knew. 
They to their peaceful graves have gone: 
Their strife is past—their triumphs won. 
But warfare still awaits the race 
Which rises in their honored place. 
So let it be: in God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight; 
And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 
In conflict with unholy powers 
We grasp the weapons He has given: 
The Light, the Truth, the Love of Heaven.’ 
If we could get the converted to respond in that 
spirit, our cause would make far more rapid progress 
than is now the case.” 

“ But,” said our friend Annandale (who isa young 
surgeon of great promise, and a ward of Weston’s), 
“ how are you going to find out these converted peo- 
ple in order to make your appeal?” 

“ By their works ye shall know them,” quietly re- 
sponded my wife. 

“Certainly,” said Annandale, “I entirely accept 
that as the only true and safe test. But my impres- 
sion is, that in our conversation this evening, we are 
really meaning what George Fox used to call ‘ pro- 
fessors.’ Is that not a saferterm? Ido not doubt 
for a moment—we none of us doubt—that a genuine 
fact of spiritual life is represented by that word ‘ con- 
verted.’ But I suppose we are all also agreed that 
the expression is often very flippantly used in the 
present day, even by a class of Friends. I suspect 
we have all met people who did not hesitate to say 
they were converted, but in whom the evidences of 
a real spiritual change were not very apparent. On 
the other hand, we know very beautiful characters— 
loving, pious, conscientious souls—whose lives bear 
abundant marks of the progress of this mighty change, 
but who are so conscious of the incompleteness of 
the work in their own hearts, that they would not 
dare to speak of themselves as converted.” 

“T suppose,” said Weston, “the fact is, that the 
word ‘ converted’ is used in two different senses by 
different classes of,—shall I say,—professors. The 
word ‘awakened’ would, no doubt, often more fitly 
describe what has taken place. But, perhaps, with re- 
gard to the prominent characteristics of the Gospel 
involved in the Peace question, we have a right to 
appeal to all who call themselves Christians, how- 
ever limited may be their spiritual attainments and 
perceptions. Our friend Wentworth, thinks this 
is not a day of much faith. It is certainly not a day 
of blind faith ; but this latter is so nearly allied to 
credulity and superstition, that I for one could not 
desire it. I think there is much truth in the Laure- 
ate’s startling words— 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the Creeds’— 
and so I am not disposed to think lightly of the faith 
of the present day, especially in view of its earnest 
search after realities. But it is not faith only that is 
wanted in dealing with this question. We want a 
lot of common sense. The outsiders who have been 
alluded to, those who have not yet given heed to the 
Master’s spiritual call, but who are often more or less 
impressed by the wisdom and beauty of His laws, 
are quite amenable to anti-war teaching. In appeal- 
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ing to them we shall still base our arguments on 
God’s laws; but they will not be so much the heart- 
reaching principles of the Gospel as those laws of 
‘sweet reasonableness,’ which specially appeal to 
what I have called common sense. The times are 
surely ripe, or at all events are rapidly ripening, for 
this part of onr work.” 

“T trust,” said my wife, “that they are ripening 
in both directions. And, then, as regards these out- 
siders, who are many of them probably ‘ halting be- 
tween two opinions,’ what greater evidence could we 
give such of the power of the Gospel, than by show- 
ing them that through the faithfulness and consist- 
ency of Christians, it is steadily mastering and tram- 
pling out the wicked War-system.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 
THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

{A friend in England has sent us a printed copy of the 
discourse of J. Collins Odgers, B. A., at Norcliffe Chapel, 
Styal, First month 12, 1890, on the religious import of the 
poetry of Robert Browning. The wife of J. C. Odgers, it 
may be mentioned, is the daughter of Alfred Fryer, of 
Wilmslow, near Manchester, a Friend who is known to 
a number of our American readers. We make some ex- 
tracts below from the discourse.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. ] 
Brownine’s poetry can never be popular with the 
masses of English-speaking nations, as is that of 
Longfellow, for instance, for Browning’s style is cer- 
tainly not simple, nor too elegant, nor too captivating ; 
now and then his rhymes are eccentric, if not out- 
rageous, his diction is obscure in consequence of the 
elision of articles and pronouns, and some words 
which he uses you cannot find in any English dic- 
tionary ; his verses need often to be studied before 
the thoughts which they contain can be fairly grasped. 
His poetry, on this account, is not for the unthinking, 
nor for the indolent when seeking only for something 
to amuse or to pass the time with ; it is not for those 
whose avocations disable them from dipping below 
the surface of things, and communing with the un- 
seen and the eternal; it is not for those who will 
never try to pierce the secrets of their own hearts, 
and to discover in all the hidden mazes there the 
connecting threads which fasten all human souls to 
their divine Creator. A subtle thinker cannot be 
comprehended but by patient and meditative read- 
ers ; an introspective philosopher will not be readily 
followed in the intricacies of his research by those 
who deny a priori that any good will come from such 
a@ quest; one must be nimble tu keep pace with 
Browning and to hold his hand in the twilight 
wherein occasionally he loves to stray. But by and 
by a world which becomes wearied with its own ag- 
gressive enterprise, or burdened with the weighty 
and painful problems which are ever pressing for so- 
lution will gain from him a new and happy trust in 
an over-ruling Providence, another ground for hope, 
another consecration of faith. 

That we may not be lulled to sleep in a too easy 
and too fascinating optimism, he shows again and 
again how subtly the world and the flesh war against 


the soul, how sin attacks us in our unguarded mo- 
ments, and how we fall,—not, indeed, through 
some inherent and necessary taint of nature,—but 
through our own lack of resolution, through our own 
action in yielding to the bad, when we might have 
clung for ever to the good. He penetrates all the 
windings of devout and anxious religious doubt, and 
wherever he goes it is to bless and to strengthen, not 
to scoff or to destroy ; here and there he deals,—not 
of set purpose, but often quite incidentally,—with 
most of the fundamental questions which have al- 
ways perplexed religious minds, as, for instance, the 
origin of pain and sin, the absolute benevolence of 
God in the face of all the evil that is in the world, 
the sufferings of the innocent in the place of the 
guilty, the possibility of attainment to a divine ideal, 
the participation here and now in the divine spirit, 
the intimate connection of the seen with the unseen, 
the apparent unfairnesses and discrepancies in the 
divine governance ; all these he touches, and in such 
a manner that, as we read, the clouds seem to part, 
and hand in hand we are led as by some sturdy and 
courageous guide through many a doubt and diffi- 
culty, and past many a slough of despond, up the 
slopes of the everlasting hills, where healthy breezes 
blow, and where over-head stretches the infinitude 
of God’s calmness, providence, and love, Often as 
we read Browning we begin to fear lest he will leave 
us in the depths into which he has brought us; it 
seems as though he were merely going to emphasize 
the doubt, to state the difficulty, and then leave us 
groping in the dark; but suddenly we take, as it 
were, a turn in the road, and find that he has pur- 
posely inured us to the gloom that all the more gra- 
cious and more welcome may be the coming light. 
In two lines, perhaps, at the end of a poem he will 
tersely express the truth which proves to be the ex- 
planation for which we have been longing. Every- 
where,—and in this respect he resembles Whittier 
and Longfellow,—he preaches the sweet gospel of 
charity, of the pity of God recognized and felt by 
man even in his guilt and misery, of the divine dis- 
coverable in the human, the heavenly even in the 
fallen. Oh, friends, think of the value of such teach- 
ing as that, coming as it does from one who is not 
committed by his office or profession to the utterance 
of any set of pious sentiments, who is not the mouth- 
piece of a system, nor the recognized advocate of a 
particular school of thinkers, but from one who, all 
his life through, has followed the free intuitions of 
his own soul, pierced through them to his soul’s 
Maker, and learned to interpret the secrets of his own 
being, and passing beyond all the enigmas of life and 
miseries of doubt, has found an entrance into the re- 
gion of eternal joy and calm. 

In the short space of time which is at my disposal 
I can but briefly refer to some of the cardinal points 
of his religious teaching. Man finds himself during 
his earthly life brought face to face with Nature. Is 
he only part of a vast machine which from eternity 
to eternity works on without aim and without reason ? 
No. Man is more than Nature, and will always stand 
ia antithesis to Nature, because Nature lacks all the 
marks of personality, while the possessor of a soul is 
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a self-conscious and responsible being, and knows 
that he is more than rock and tree and ocean, more 
than sun and star, more than the infinitude of space 
on which he gazes; in his own person he possesses 
what immensity does not. But Nature is not to be 
viewed as man’s worthless environment. It is ac- 
tually the veil of God’s presence; though it be soul- 
less, it everywhere makes its silent appeal to our fac- 
ulties because the finger of the Almighty is beneath 
it, and through Nature He has contact with our being. 
There is a spiritual world around, beneath, above, the 
material ; we know at first nothing more than the 
material envelope of things, but by and by our hearts 
bear witness to the power which is hidden beneath 
the constant ebb and flow of physical phenomena, 
and which sets in motion the stream of change we 
see. And as God comes near to us and mingles with 
our life when we appreciate the beauty of natural ob- 
jects, so does He come still nearer to us in the exer- 
cise of pure affections, in the throbbings of true peni- 
tence, in the workings of conscience, in a thousand 
high emotions of the soul. 
“In youth I looked to these very skies, 

And probing their immensities, 

I found God there, His visible power ; 

Yet felt in my heart, amid all its sense 

Of the power, an equal evidence 

That His love, there too, was the nobler dower.” 

The higher we rise in the scale of being, the more 
fully do we recognize the nearness of the Divine pres- 
ence in our hearts, and are led thereby to know that 
truth can be found within us, for the rays of God’s 
glory shine in there, and bring the truth to light. 
“Truth is in ourselves: 


There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fullness.” 

And God speaks to us in all our past experience, 
in the history of the civilized world, in the grand 
march of progress, ever to be continued, that we wit- 
ness. If we look backward it must be only that we 
may press forward with a bolder heart. All time is 
in his hands, nay is his great treasure-house ; we can- 
not be lost; no real good is ever allowed to perish. 
God manifested in Christ is another guarantee that 
we are under the care of an eternal love. 


ESSAY READ AT BALTIMORE: 

The Importance of teaching our First-day School 
children Friends’ views in regard to religion : How 
can this best be done? 

Tus subject has been discussed until but little re- 

mains to be said, and I shall probably not advance 

any new ideas in this paper. If I arouse one mind to 

think seriously on a question which is of vital im- 

portance to the young people of our Society; my aim 

will be accomplished. 

One of the ways suggested to give the children a 
clearer insight into the principles of Friends, is a 
catechism,—the method used in other denominations 
to teach the youth the creed of the Church. This, 
~~ Prepared for and read at a Conference of Committees on 
First-day Schools, Teachers, and others interested in the work, at 


Park Avenue meeting-house, Baltimore, Md., Third month 9,1890. . 





to me, does not seem desirable for us. Our creed is 
so brief, su simple. In it there is no mystery at all. 
“The immediate revelation of God to man.” “The 
guide within,” and “ Thou shalt love thy God with all 
thy soul, might, and strength, and thy neighbor as 
thyself” comprises all, and all can understand. 

We have also our Discipline, a most excellent code 
of rules, and now used in many of our First-day 
Schools. 

Most of the Lesson Leaves are satisfactory, and 
cannot be improved upon, unless the First-day School 
Association will undertake the arduous work of se- 
lecting a series of topics for our own exclusive use. 
Some of the international topics are difficult to ex- 
plain in a spiritual sense, as we truly believe they 
should be. 

The great need seems to be short papers, or leaf- 
lets, prepared in a pleasant and instructive manner, 
by members of our own Society. Are there not 
bright young people among us who could do this 
work if they would turn their attention to it? Iam 
sure there must be ; and if they would engage in this 
duty they would reap pleasure and benefit for them- 
selves, and advance a good cause as well. To young 
teachers I would say take earnestness and zeal into 
your work, but do not try to teach too much at once; 
let all your words meet the witness for Truth in your 
own souls, and by questions or other means bring 
out the ideas of your pupils (the bright and orig- 
inal thoughts will sometimes surprise you) ; by allow- 
ing the class to do part of the thinking an unflagging 
interest is apt to be kept up. 

Children as a rule discern more than adults give 
them credit for,—the perfume of goodness is very 
sweet in them, and though they may not understand 
our words, they can understand the Heavenly 
Father’s words as well as their elders can. A small 
child may realize that he bas within his own soul a 
a still, small voice—faint and low at first,—but if lis- 
tened to and followed, will grow loud and clear, and 
be an unerring guide through the journey of life. He 
can understand that his heart can be likened unto a 
fair garden, and the seed sown therein must be 
watched, and when the tiny plant appears, it must 
be nourished and cultivated; the ground must be 
kept mellow and free from weeds, that it may receive 
the sun, rain, and dew, and if thus cared for, the 
little plant will in time become the wide-spreading 
tree, standing in the midst of the garden, and birds 
come and lodge in the branches thereof. 

The value of a short, reverent, silent waiting on 
the Heavenly Father cannot be over-estimated, and 
children are often deeply impressed during these sea- 
sons. Asit is well for us to know what other people 
think of this important feature of our Society, I will 

quote frcm an article of Lyman Abbott's: 

“In no sphere of human experience is it more 
important to remember and act upon the aphorism, 
that speech is silver and silence is golden, than in the 
sphere of religious experience. The idea that God 
might possibly speak to us, and that we might profit- 
ably in every prayer-meeting close our ears to hu- 
man utterance, that we might for a few moments 
open them to the voice of the Spirit, is rarely enter- 





tained and still more rarely acted upon. If now, the 
Friends who have borne such witness to the beauty 
of a silent attitude, to the worth of a quiet spirit, to 
the experience that communicates itself to him who 
hears and heeds the counsel, ‘ Be still and know that 
I am God,’ if the Friends are going to abandon the 
listening attitude and be carried away by the passion 
to perpetual talking, which is a sign, not of a full, but 
of a restless soul,—we may well pause and consider 
whether the symptom is not a grave one. There are 
voices which are quiet and must be listened for, and 
we are too busy with ourown thoughts and make too 
great a buzzing ofttimes to listen.” 

“ He that would follow Christ as a teacher must 
learn to follow him as a listener as well. Perhaps 
the nights he spent on the mountain top were partly 
spent in listening as well as praying,—or to speak 
more truly,—perbaps listening to God and waiting 
on God is the best and highest part of praying.” . 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RESTORATION, NOT SEPARATION. 


Tue last supper on the evening of the betrayal of 
Jesus has an example of sufferance which proves in 
the hour of greatest trial the way of God to be not as 
ours is. The intent and purpose of Judas was known 
by the Lord, and vet there was an actual intercom- 
munion in the elements of bread and wine. There had 
been no provocation; to greed and not to spite we 
must refer a crime that has no palliation, no parallel 
in history. To the present we may bring the past, 
and enter the room of the thirteen at table. One,a 
Divine Guest in human guise, is the central figure. 
The bread and wine were among the elements of the 
final repast. Signs they were of a higher type, but 
the spiritual significance they might not then feel or 
see. His lesson eternal for them and for us makes 
anew its impress on the tablet of the heart through 
all the generations. Weare really nearer to it and 
to Him to-day than they in the visible presence. He 
came to do the Father’s will; his life and his lessons 
have more power and force to-day than they had in 
the advent, not by any human impetus but by the 
ever-shining rays of Light. We may say of them 
who are to come after us, because we know and feel 
it to be true, that his teaching is to have an increase 
in them more than it hasin us. He did not disown 
Judas ; they parted not under the uplifted sword, but 
under the more touching appeal of Divine pity. Ju- 
das fell, the Saviour rose. 

A young man years ago caught or seemed to catch 
the inspiration of Truth in the wild-wood. It led to 
purity, to delight, to love. He found a home among 
Friends. The standard of Christ’s righteousness is 
not for human hands; our frailty and the errors in- 
cident to life pain us; we have seen the Divine Pat- 
tern. The obscure youth looked on the cloud, and 
saw here and there rifts through which the light 
shone. A silent witness said to him, “ I do not be- 
lieve in disownments,” though they are so frequent 
among us. Tp restore and not to separate is the mis- 
sion of Discipline. Soothed and sustained by such 
influences, the honest-hearted bear their burdens 
until they are removed by angel hands in human 
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guise. A chapter is begun in our history as a people 
that is almost in unstained accord with the law and 
lessons of our Lord ; though not as Yet do we go into 
the mountains with bleeding feet to find the lambs 
astray, and bring them back to the fold unnoted and 
unseen. The yearning love is among us; heads are 
anointed, but the lowly feet are yet too weak. It is 
enough for our day that the temple gates bear this 
restoration and recovery for all the erring. Alas! all 
but the self-righteous are and know they are among 
the erring. The mercy we bestow, we too much 
need ; any judgment we may dare to exercise is a 
cold, dark, self-reflection; under the wiles of the 
tempter that have lured brother or sister to ruin, we 
too might have fallen. Why then may we not take 
up the sentence of the Saviour, “ neither do we con- 
demn thee: go and sin no more.” 

A hope is shining for us as a people above the 
clouds of declension. Why is the Lord sending new 
laborers into the great harvest-fields, if in his pur- 
pose the ripened grain is to fall ungathered? Why 
are the poor gleaners summoned with bowed heads 
and feeble hands to save the scattered grain? O we 
of little faith, the Sun of Rightecusness never has set 
and never will. We may leave the ranks in doubt 
and by desertion, but the Captain of Salvation will 
go on conquering and to conquer. An army with 
banners will bear his standard higher and more to 
his honor, and for his glory than ever before. The 
way of God shines brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. As sentinels in the light may each keep 
his station in the trust and faith that he shall see the 
Anointed passing by. Srpney AVERILL. 

Wyanet, Jil. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON. 

As usual,there has not been any Scripture Lesson 
prepared for the last First-day of the present quarter. 
It is thought by the committee of the General Con- 
ference having the matter in charge that the subjects 
of Peace, Arbitration, and Temperance might receive 
attention to great profit, giving the children and 
youth that come together on these occasions, an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted with the 
duties and responsibilities these great questions in- 
volve, and preparing them to enter intelligently 
upon whatever work they call for when riper years 
are reached. 

There are many other questions that may be 
drawn upon to afford profitable instruction at these 
times. Kindness to the dumb animals, through the 
publications of the Audubon and other societies for 
the prevention of cruelty might be encouraged, and 
lessons which would influence the whole after-life be 
indelibly fixed upon the minds of the children. 

Reviews of the most interesting and instructive 
lessons of the quarter will afford an opportunity for 
the introduction of any new thought in connection 
with the study, and help to impress the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected therewith. 

Teachers can easily find ample matter suitable for 
class work, in any of the departments of Christian 
and philanthropic work here suggested, and if ente)- 
ing with a living interest upon the effort, will secure 
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for themselves as well as for their classes, rich and 
varied stores of information and instruction. 
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THE SILENT OVERCOMING. 

Ir is comforting to those who have long held to the 
simple faith taught by Jesus, as embraced in his re- 
ply to the questioning lawyer (Matt. 22: 37-40), to see, 
—in the interest and disquiet that is now so appar- 
ent in various religious sects regarding their creeds,— 
evidence that the tendency is growing strong towards 
a belief in purity of life as the chief essential to sal- 
vation. All too long has the effort been made to re- 
concile a selfish life with a false doctrine of the cross, 
reading into the simple narrative of the life of the 
Master, that which has bad a disastrous effect in up- 
holding selfishness, by making our acceptance with 
God depend upon the faithfulness unto death of an- 
other. 

If at all observant of human nature, we cannot go 
through the world without seeing that those who are 
the truest followers of Jesus, are those whose daily 
lives bear evidence that the cross in which they have 
the most faith is that of a silent overcoming of all im- 
moderate desires. Indeed those whose lives shine 
out the most resplendent, are such as deny themselves 
much that would justly be termed moderate, and their 
rightful inheritance. Why we are created with the 
two warring elements within, we may not question. 
Let us cnly strive for the victory, with a trusting faith 
that the good within us will triumph over the evil if 
only we persist in overcoming,—keeping for our pat- 
tern One whose purity of life, though it led to the out- 
ward death of the body, has enriched the world for 
nineteen hundred years, and whose redeeming influ- 
ence upon mankind has but just begun. 


All the brilliancy of intellect brought to bear by | 


great minds, in the times that are past, to enforce a 
faith in creeds that bewilder instead of comfort, 
can only secure assent from the head, the heart re- 
fusing, or seeing beneath the form of speech, that 
which it can follow and obey. What a comfort then 
we repeat it is to see and hear of our modern theo- 
logians pleading for a life to be led, even amid the tur- 
moil of business, that will be in accord with the 
Golden Rule, holding the expression of the belief in 
dogma as a matter of secondary concern. To over- 











come the selfish nature and develop the unselfish is 


a creed all can endertend and petty follow. 


READING 1 FOR THE YOUNG. 

We have been much impressed of late by the great 
amount of reading prepared for children that is weak 
and insipid, and without any force whatever to aid 
in the formation of character. Those who have been 
trained under the old régime of few attractive books, 
have this to comfort them, that the few that were 
read were conned over again and again, till all that 
was valuable therein became a part of themselves,— 
a part too that had its effect for good. We would not 
for one moment desire a return to such limitations 
as we then witnessed in the domain of literature, 
but we would caution those who have the care of 
supplying the young with books and papers, that not 
only that which is vicious be cast aside, but also to 
avoid that which is profitless, without point, and a 
sheer waste of time to read. Take time to examine 
and select the best. If the best is expensive make 
less do, but do not ruin the literary digestion of chil- 
dren by supplying weak and watery food. There is 
an abundance from which to choose, for in the near 
past and in our own age there are writers, and good 
ones, too, who have been and are devoted to the best 
interests of the young. Choose the good and strong, 
so that the virtues of truth, honesty, and purity of 
life may be early infused by means of well and wisely 
written books. Especial care should be bestowed 
upon the selection of such reading,—be it prose or 
poetry,—as will be committed to memory, We gen- 
erally carry with us through life that which we store 
away in our memories in early youth, and it is im- 
portant, therefore, that this be of the very best. 

In a recent account of a physician’s visit to a Sab- 
bath school it is stated that he exclaimed against 
memorizing as being injurious to the nerves, in these 
remarkable words: “Too much Lord’s Prayer and 
23d Psalm!” There can, of course, be even an ex- 
cess of good, but it is far better to ingraft in a child’s 
mind such gems as these, than to crowd them out by 
that which is weak and will be worthless to remem- 
ber. 





WE have now in hand (Third month 18), the sum 
of $9.90, contributed toward the cost of printing an- 
other leaflet, or tract, in relation to the Views and 
Testimonies of Friends. 


Our friend Edward H. “Magill: has sent us from 
Paris, too late for convenient insertion in this issue, 
an interesting letter on the system of public instruc- 
tion existing in France, and proposes to follow up 
and complete the subject in two or three additional 
letters. It will no doubt be a surprise to many of our 
readers to learn how thorough and systematic the 
work of public education in France has become. 
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MARRIAGES. 

MARTIN—FAIRLAMB.—Third month 12th, 1890, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of R. C. Fairlamb, 
Brandy wine Summit, Pa., Howard S. Martin to Ida H. Fair- 
lamb. 

PARRY—HILLBORN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in Newtown, Pa., on Fifth-day, Third month 13th, 
1890, by Friends’ ceremony, Edwin L. Parry, of Langhorne, 
and Sara A. Hillborn. 

RULON—HERITAGE.—Under the care of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., at the future residence of the 
bride and groom, Third month 4, 1890, Howard J. Rulon, 
son of Mary and the late John Rulon, to Esther L., daughter 
of Charles and Martha R. Heritage, all of Mickleton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—In Camden, N. J., Third month 9th, Bessie 
C., daughter of William I. and Mary C. Brown, and grand- 
daughter of William and Hannah Barber, aged 2 years 
and 6 months. 

CLARK.—At his home, near Emerson, Ohio, Third 
month 7th, 1890, after one week of extreme suffering, 
George P. Clark, in his 74th year. A member for over fifty 
years, and an elder for many years of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

FRENCH.—In West Philadelphia, Third month 14, 1890, 
Anna Bowman, wife of Charles S. French, and grand- 
daughter of the late John Comly, of Byberry, aged 52 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

HANCOCK.—At his residence in Fulda, Minn., Third 
month 3d, 1890, William Thompson Hancock, aged 54 
years, 9 months, and 17 days. 

JONES.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Third month 12, 1890, 
Ann C., widow of Isaac Jones, in her 83d year. : 

KIRK.—Third month 11, 1890, Charles Kirk, in his 
90th year; a valued Elder of Warminster Preparative and 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


ELI J. HOGE. 
An old English tombstone bears this inscription : 


“Who plucked that flower? 
Cried the gardener as he 
Walked through the garden; 
His servant answered 
The Master ; 
Then the gardener held his peace.” 

Truly has the Master of late been in Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, and all sit in silence, and reverently bow 
to his Divine will. Our dear friend Eli J. Hoge has passed 
away, and- with feelings foreign to those of eulogizing the 
dead we give forth the following in memoriam, that the re- 
membrance of his life and example may be preserved as an 
evidence of the efficacy of that Divine Power which con- 
trolled and governed him. In early manhood he became a 
member of the religious Society of Friends by convince- 
ment, and through a long and useful life he has been a 
strict and consistent member, faithful in his religious du- 
ties, ever proclaiming true liberty of conscience as the God- 
given birthright of all men; his charity was unbounded by 
church or sect. Firmness was one of his characteristics, 
yet his intercourse with all men was marked with peculiar 
grace and kindly courtesy, and especially was his presence 
prized by those who knew him best, and had kept the road, 
step by step, with him in life’s journey, and by these will 
he be sadly missed, 


He died Second month 19, 1890, in the 71st year of his 
age. His remains were interred in Friends’ burial grounds 
at Goose Creek, Loudoun county, Va., and whilst all that 
was mortal of our deceased friend has passed away, yet his 
oft-repeated counsel to “Cease to do evil and learn to do 
well,” “ Repent and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be 
saved from sin and its consequences,” will not be forgotten 
by those who knew and loved him. Whenasked by a fond 
daughter just before he passed away, if he was afraid to die, 


he replied, “O, no; there is nothing in my way.” “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end of 
that man is peace.” T. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

THis meeting has just concluded its sessions at Bal- 
timore. We were favored with perfect weather dur- 
ing the three days of active and interesting exercises. 
The representatives from Baltimore, Sandy Spring, 
Little Falls, and Gunpowder, including those of the 
Women’s Branch, all responded when their names 
were called, making a presentment of that punctual- 
ity and care which always tends to encourage the 
body at the outset. 

The Representative Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting had also been called together at this time, to 
consider matters of importance, and altogether with 
our visiting Friends, a body of people almost up to 
the capacity of our Park Avenue meeting-house as- 
sembled within its walls. 

The meeting of ministers and elders was satisfac- 
tory, and certainly large, considering that they are 
usually the most aged of our members. The absence 
of our aged friend, Rebecca Price, was doubtless noted 
and regretted by all who remember her earnest la- 
bors. She is at her country home, not able to make 
a journey in winter. Others were absent who have 
gone from their earthly home, and whose names have 
been recorded in our valued paper, Frrenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL as “ Died,” and more indel- 
ibly impressed on the hearts of those who loved them 
well. This meeting was attended, and very accept- 
ably, by our friend Isaac Hicks, of New York. 

On First-day morning the school was visited and 
addressed by one of our visiting Friends, and at the 
close of these exercises the people began to assemble 
for the morning meeting for worship. This proved 
to be the largest meeting we have had since Yearly 
Meeting. It was addressed by Isaac Hicks, of New 
York, and Rebecca Fravel, of Pennsylvania, and by 
our own ministers, most of whom were present. 

The committee on Indian Affairs of our Yearly 
Meeting also had asession at this time, to prepare 
some work for Congress, mainly to urge the measure 
to furnish matrons for the Indian homes. 

In the afternoon of Firat-day a very interesting 
assemblage convened in the lecture room; the First- 
day School Conference of the Quarterly Meeting, 
Arthur L. Lamb, chaitman, Sarah R. Matthews, sec- 
retary. We cannot more than mention these various 
and interesting exercises, but may note the essay of- 
fered from the platform by our young friend, Blanche 
L. Earley, of Green street, (Philadelphia), one by 
Mary E. Moore, of Sandy Spring, one by Thomas W. 
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Sidwell, Principal of Friends’ High School, Washing- 
ton, also one by Mary E. Curtis, of Little Falls, Md. 
The papers were carefully prepared, on topics vital to 
the well-being of our First-day Schools. The essay 
last mentioned was read by the secretary. 

On Second-day morning the usual meeting for 
worship assembled at 10 o’clock, and the spoken 
word was full and free. This was followed by the 
meeting of business, in which the usual queries were 
read and answered to satisfaction. 

A memorial was forwarded from Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting in memory of our departed friend, 
Rebecca M. Thomas, one of the purest and best of 
the leaders of the flock ; it is a beautiful and truthful 
record of a life wellspent. The reading tendered the 
spirits of her many friends who had known and 
loved her well. cae 

Baltimore. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Through an oversight on my part, no account of 
our quarterly meeting was sent at the proper time, 
but it is not yet too Jate to express our appreciation 
of the satisfaction derived from Henry T. Child’s 
presence with us. His words of encouragement were 
gratefully received by all, and at the Youths’ Meet- 
ing on Fifth-day especially, the spirit of the Lord 
seemed to be with him. The meeting was the largest 
that has been held inCamden forsometime. Martin 
Maloney was also present, and was earnest in suppli- 
cation on both days. As Scuthern Quarter now has 
no minister among its members it has a special 
claim upon the visiting committee and all concerned 
Friends. E. L. 

Easton, Md. 


PELHAM HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Pelbam Half-Yearly Meeting, though not largely 
visited by strangers from abroad, yet, considering cir- 
cumstances, a goodly attendance was present upon 
both days. (Second month 7th and 8th.) 

It was felt to be a season of quiet refreshing from 
the All-bountiful Father,—a time to be long remem- 
bered, as expressed by a dear aged Friend, whose 
tearful eyes bespoke earnest appreciation while voi- 
cing the query, after its close, “ Have we not had a 
good meeting?” The reply bearing testimony to the 
same tender, grateful feeling, “ Let us ever keep our 
firm, trusting confidence in our Heavenly Father un- 
sullied by doubt or fear,” for we have truly seen it 
manifested in our midst, how the few loaves and 
fishes can be blessed, multiplied, broken and distrib- 
uted, so as to satisfy all possible need. The complete 
silence holding the sessions of the meeting itself bore 
evidence that the people’s necessity was being min- 
istered to abundantly. 

Though there was little business out of the usual 
routine to transact, we feel to record our heartfelt 
thankfulness for the encouragement of others. Obey- 
ing the Divine behest, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.”— Young Friends’ Review. 


Our minds are like certain vehicles,—when they 
have little to carry they make much noise about it, but 
when heavily loaded they run quietly.— Elihu Burritt. 
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REPLY TO “A SUGGESTION.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the last issue of your paper Hugh Foulke is “ grat- 
ified to find that our friend, J. C. P., has sent his ar- 
ticle on the License Question to the Pleasantville 
Journal,” and recommends that all articles of ap- 
proval or otherwise, be sent to the same paper; at 
the same time, acknowledging his ignorance of the 
character of the paper, but presumes it is a suitable 
one for all such productions. He makes this sugges- 
tion in order that the InrseLiicEeNcer shall not run 
into a “ political discussion.” I was gratified to find 
the article referred to by H. F. in our religious paper, 
as the subject there treated of relates to one of the 
vital issues of the day, if not the vital one ; it cannot 
be ignored by the people at large; it should not be 
ignored by the Society of Friends, which has al- 
ways claimed to be a pioneer in all great movemen ts 
for reform. I should be glad to see the paper that is 
considered the exponent of Friends’ views and doc- 
trines, come out boldly and fearlessly against the 
cause of so much of the crying evil of the times, and 
in favor of the only sure way of cure, National Pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of liquor, or traffic in it 
as a beverage. A paper can surely advocate or con- 
demn this measure, without in any way being drawn 
into a “ political discussion ;” without upholding or 
faulting any political party; it ought not to bea 
“party ” measure; it should engage the attention of 
all parties independent of name, for it is a question 
of life or death to thousands of our people ; a ques- 
tion of morality,and even of religion itself ; and why 
any one should object to a clear statement of facts 
concerning it passes common comprebension. Sup- 
pose the Pleasantville Journal is a suitable paper for 
all such articles,and would be willing to publish 
them, how many of the subscribers to the INTELLI- 
GENCER would have the opportunity of reading its 
columns? 

For my part I never heard of the paper before, 
though it may have a very large circulation for all 
that. Our INTELLIGENCER, occupying the very fore- 
front in our literature, should maintain its reputation 
by a character worthy its intent, and be a leader, a 
pronounced leader of thought among its readers, 
many of whom would gladly welcome the free ex- 
pression of free thought in its columns, on the im- 
portant topics of the time. The suggestion of our 
friend sounds very like a desire to muzzle the press ; 
to put a quietus on everything like inquiry: were 
this sort of thing carried out in all other matters, 
this restriction of thought and the expression of it, 
(for what good to the world are a man’s thoughts, be 
they ever so high and noble, if he is forbidden the 
liberty to speak them to others), where would our 
boasted progress begin? all would stand still, but 
“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
liberty to express our views, in charity for those who 
may differ from us, being careful “not to use our 
liberty (of speech) for a cloak of maliciousness, but 
as the servants of God.” Free thought and free 
speech are at the very foundation of our church and 
of our national government, the privilege to exercise 

these being obtained by both church and government. 
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at a fearful cost to both: without them we cannot long 
survive; or if we do, it will be a death in life. I 
have no more desire to see our cherished paper be- 
come the medium of bitter, partisan, political discus- 
sions, than has our friend H. F., but I do desire to see 
it take its rightful place in the dissemination of truth 
in its many forms. Ido not wish this to be con- 
sidered asan attack on the Friend, for I am willing 
to accord to him as much honesty as I claim for my- 
self, but as my earnest protest against the system he 
advocates. I do not expect you will want to publish 
this or any part of it, though I would be glad to see 
it, or a like protest, go to your numerous subscribers, 
many of whom,I doubt not, feel as justly indignant 
as myself, at this suggestion to gag honest utterances, 
but I felt so roused on reading that I could not feel 
my mind released from writing thus, believing it a 
duty demanded of me. 


Holder Iii. E. H. Coatez. 


for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATTER AND SPIRIT. 

Havine read in the INTFLLIGENCER AND JoURNAL both 
the articles of “H. M. J.,” I should like to suggest 
that the best antidote to “ materialism ” is a spirit- 
ualistic view of matter. In my estimation, genuine 
scientific studies have no tendency to antagonize the 
ideas of the Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood 
of Man, but are, essentially, one with them. 

After a tolerably wide range of such studies, pur- 
sued with entire mental freedom, I can testify that 
the hived results of much gathering, contain the 
sweetness of a living faith. I am abletoaccept, with 
vastly higher appreciation, and with a far more pro- 
found depth of belief, that grand poem on God by 
Derzhaven, which was taught me in childhood by a 
beloved and reverential mother. 

A true philosophy of nature tends, as I believe, 
not towards the negation of spirit, but towards the 
elevation of matter. By how many steps, by what 
degrees of refinement, the one becomes associated 
with the other, we may not trace, but we can look to 
no other source for the origin of the material than 
the immaterial. Nature must include both matter 
and spirit, and the “ Laws of Nature ” must take cog- 
nizance of both. They are not true teachers who 
either disregard the spiritual, or who deprecate the 
material. GRACEANNA LEWIS. 





[In a note received later thdn the above our correspond- 
ent says :] 

It might, for those who do not remember the 
poem to which I referred, be best to repeat a few 
lines : 

“Lord! on thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 
Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, 
harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty Thine, 
Thy word created all, and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 
Thou art, and wast, and shalt be! Glorious 
Great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate !” 
My only object was to show that we need not 


fear the broadest study of nature if we retain a truly 
reverent spirit and accept the truth that all matter has 
its source in spirit ; is that by which the Divine Will 
is manifested ; is penetrated by Divine Energy as by 
the light of the sun; is the form through which the 
Divine intelligence is expressed from the atom up to 
man. G. L. 


PHILADELPHIA F. D. 8. UNION. 
THE regular meeting of Philadelphia First-day School 
Union was held at Girard Avenue meeting-house on 
Sixth-day evening, the 14th instant. ‘ 

The attendance was good, though not so large as 
it would have been with more propitious weather. 
The reports from all the schools within its limits that 
are in session were very encouraging, showing in- 
crease in numbers and interest. 

The question for discussion decided upon at the 
last meeting, viz: “‘ How far can stories be profitably 
used in First-day School teaching,” was opened by an 
essay prepared for the occasion by a teacher in Gir- 
ard Avenue school, in which the subject was 
thoughtfully considered. Considerable discussion 
followed. A class review of the Scripture Lesson, 
based upon the visit to Jerusalem of Jesus and his 
parents, when he was twelve years old, given by the 
Bible class of Girard Avenue school, was a pleasant 
feature of the proceedings, the young people showing 
a degree of familiarity with the incidents of the jour- 
ney and the places through which they passed, that 
gives evidence of an awakened interest in Biblical 
studies which must have an influence for good on the 
future of their lives as believers in the truths that 
Jesus gave to mankind. 

The children’s meeting, usually held during 
Yearly Meeting, was considered, and a committee of 
the superintendents of the several schools appointed 
to unite with the Business Committee of the Union 
in making the necessary arrangements for the meet- 
ing. 

The next session of the Union will be held with 
West Philadelphia school at the usual time, three 
months hence. 

The Essay, somewhat abridged, we give follow- 
ing. 


STORIES IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHING.’ 


Bors in theory and practice, I have been for years an 
advocate of the use of stories in First-day school 
teaching. 

“Tell me a story,” expresses a need of the imagi- 
native and intellectual nature of the child, as natural 
and proper as the cry of the physical nature for food. 
There are two ways in which stories may be used in 
the First-day school. First, to entertain the children 
and fill up the time after the lesson is finished; if 
the story las been selected with judgment, there 
can be no particular fault found with this, for we 
wish to make the hour spent in the school pleasant 
to the children, and it is much better than pursuing 
the lesson beyond “ the life,” and far better than al- 





1An essay read at the meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union, at Girard Avenue meeting, Third month 14, 1890. 








lowing the class to fall into disorder for want of | 


something to engage their attention. 

But the use of the story as part of First-day school 
teaching is something different. It must be part of 
the lesson itself. For instance, if the teacher is using 
the lesson-leaves, if a story is brought in at all, it 
should illustrate or enlarge upon, or make a practical 
application of either the topic or golden-text, or 
main body of the lesson. In the first case the ten- 
dency of the story is to dissipate the effect of the 
lesson, and the children will, perhaps, leave the 
school with the recollection of rather a tedious time 
over a lesson only partly understood, but atoned for 
by a pleasant story, and the story will, no doubt, lin- 
ger longest in memory. 

In the second case the tendency is to concentrate, 
and the impression left on the mind will be that of a 
consistent whole, the story making clear the main 
idea of the lesson. 

There are many topics, such as obedience, truth- 
fulness, honesty, temperance, forgiveness, simplicity, 
and many more such, and above all, the “Inner 
Light,” which are of very great importance in First- 
day school teaching. If we attempt to teach these 
topics abstractly, or to impress upon the children 
the importance, in their youth, of cultivating these 
virtues and avoiding their opposite vices, in a very 
little while we find their attention wandering, 
while they amuse themselves with talking and play- 
ing with each other. Even if they listen patiently, 
their observation and powers of reasoning are so 
limited and undeveloped, that they may never rec- 
ognize in themselves the possession of any one of 
these virtues, or its influence upon their actions. 
But if we tell them a story in which a character has 
come to recognize his duty in regard to any of these 
virtues or its opposite vice, and carry them in sym- 
pathy through the events of the story, from the first 
conception of the duty to its fulfillment in action, 
then our remarks will be understood, because, through 
their sympathy with the character of the story, they 
have had for the time his experience, and they can 
very quickly make the application to themselves, and 
tell if they have ever had any similar experience 
in their own lives. Of course, after the story is fin- 
ished, the teacher should lead the children to talk it 
over, and see that they have all a proper understand- 
ing of it, and can see the topic of the lesson embodied 
in it. 

If we wish for authority in the use of stories in 
teaching, what higher authority could we have than 
that of the Great Teacher, who used them to such an 
extent that it was said of him, “ without a parable 
spake he not unto them.” 

These remarks all apply to teaching very young 
children, the only ones with whom I have had any 
experience. But, in modified form, to suit the con- 
dition of different ages, I believe stories may be use- 
ful in teaching in every class in our schools, until 
indeed, we reach those where such teaching is not 
necessary, because “to them it is given to know of 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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A SONNET: THWARTED. 
AT midnight, in an autumn desolate, 
Intent to do an injury, I arose, 
And called upon the deadliest of my foes. 
So fearful was the fury of my hate, 
Malevolent at some avenging fate, 
I sped by moonlight, through the garden close, 
By blighted poppy and by ruined rose, 
And stood at last beside my victim’s gate. 
A dim light burned within—softly and still, 
I crept up close against the window-sill, 
And paused—then peering through the lighted pane, 
I reeled, as one transfixed at heart and brain, 
For there, God’s mercy ! on his bended knee, 
I heard my foe—my neighbor—pray for me! 
—Jas. N. Matthews. 
EARLY SPRING DAYS. 
A SPIRIT from the south through drifted glens 
And o’er the naked woods and wilds has flown ; 
Slipped from their leashes in the mountain dens, 
With deep and hollow voice the streams rush down, 
Searching the level field and sunken fens, 
And round soft, sodden banks and hillocks bare 
Whirling in turbid circles everywhere. 


The spongy soil sinks weltering to the foot, 
And still thin, dusky streaks of crusted snow 

In cold shades linger on the hemlock’s root; 
But all the open lawns and meadows glow 

With faint warm flame of many a tender shoot; 
The hazel stems are bright with burnished green, 
And russet-hooded buds spring up between. 


The plains are full of mingled mist and light ; 
Cloud-shadows cross the hills with sudden showers ; 
The dawn in frosty calm breaks cold and white, 
Ripening to golden bloom at noonday hours; 
Shrill winds and winter flurries blur the night, 
And in the glimpses of the rifted skies 
The young moon’s slender crescent gleams and dies. 
—Charles L. Hildreth. 


IN ABSENCE. 
Gop keep you, dearest, all this lonely night; 
The winds are still, 
The moon drops down behind the western 
hill ; 
God keep you safely, dearest, till the light. 


God keep you still when slumber melts away, 
For care and strife 
Take up new arms to fret our waking life ; 
God keep you through the battle of the day. 
God keep you! Nay, beloved soul, how vain, 
How poor is prayer! 
I can but say again, and yet again, 
God keep you every time and everywhere. 
—Selected. 


“Be not discouraged. The tendencies of the hu- 
man mind will fluctuate amid the varied scenes of 
life, so fraught with disturbing elements, but as it 
holds its faith steadily, must settle in peaceful rest, 


like the needle to the pole. To the single eye the 
Star of Bethlehem points with unerring light the 
way.”— W. D. 
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TWILIGHT-LAND. 
HERE we are in twilight-land ; 
Creakety-creak, 
Rocking chairs to every hand 
Sway and swiag and squeak ; 
Here is neither park nor street; 
Bare are the little twinkle feet: 
White are the gowns and loose 
No place here for ball or bat, 
No need now for coat or hat, 
None for stockings or shoes. 


The little children in twilight-land 
Are still as mice, 
And the story-teller must understand 
She’s to tell each story twice. 
The crickets chirp, the stars’ eyes wink ; 
Perhaps the man in the moon may think 
Them saucy in their play; 
But, whatever is heard or said or done, 
Each sleepy, weary little one 
Gets rested for next day. 


For the pillow is white in twilight-land 
And white the bed, 

And the tender, loving mother’s hand 
Is laid on the drowsiest head. 

And list the tune she hums and sings, 

As with soft creak the rocker swings, 
How far away it seems! 

That tune—that lullaby—ah, me !— 

They are leaving twilight-land, you see, 
For the stiller land of dreams. 

— Youth’s Companion. 


Tue Amazon, if the Para river be included at the 
southern channel, is 100 miles wide at its mouth. 
Para itself, the northernmost city of Brazil, lies at 
the gateway of the most wonderful river system of 
the world. It is the commercial depot and distribut- 
ing point for 40,000 miles of navigable water. The 
Amazon water-shed embraces twenty-five degrees of 
latitude and thirty. five degees of longitude. Its west- 
ern sources are in the Andes of Peru and Ecuador, 
only a few leagues from the Pacific. Its northern 
tributaries traverse the borders of Guiana and Colom- 
bia, while midway the headwaters of the Negro min- 
gle with those of the Orinoco in the western spurs of 
the Sierra de Pacaraima. On the south the Madeira 
has innumerable sources in the mountain levels of 
Bolivia, while the Tapajos, the Xingu, and the To- 
cantins penetrate the central provinces of Brazil. If 
a comparatively small group of southern provinces 
be left out of the account, the Amazon, with its trib- 
utaries, forms the water system for an area larger 
than that of the United States. It furnishes the only 
means of communication between the smaller centres 
of population in fully one half of the vast territories 
of Brazil. Between most of its leading tributaries 
are broad stretches of impenetrable forests which 
have never been explored by white men. It is the 
Amazon alone that renders any form of government 
possible in the heart of South America. Within the 
range of the 40,000 miles of navigable water settle- 
ments have been made,rubber farms opened, and mag- 
istrates empowered to conduct local administration. 


Para, lying at the southernmost outlet of the Am- 
azon, less than 100 miles from the sea, is the metrop- 
olis of this wonderful valley. It is a city with per- 
haps 50,000 inhabitants, and with as much commer- 
cial enterprise as is possible under the equator. The 
commerce of the Amazon is nominally carried on 
under the Brazilian flag. Foreigners are not allowed 
by law to own steamers or sailing vessels employed 
in inland navigation; and hence it is necessary for 
the English capitalists, who control the carrying trade 
of the river, to assign their interests to Brazilians. 
There are forty steamers owned by an English line, 
which receives a large mail subsidy from the Brazil- 
ian Government for plying between various ports 
and villages on the main tributaries; and in return 
for this financial support it is well satisfied to fly the 
national flag. Another company has eight steamers, 
under similar conditions; and there are as many as 
a dozen more on the-river and its tributaries which 
sail under the Brazilian flag. These sixty steamers 
are gradually opening the Amazon valley to com- 
merce. Only the smaller vessels are now running 
beyond Manaos, at the junction of the Negro, but 
next year the largest English vessels will make regu- 
lar trips to Yquitos, 3,750 miles from the coast. Some 
of the tributaries are only navigable for long dis- 
tances at high water during certain months of the 
year, but the lower villages on their banks are visited 
by steamer as often as once or twice a month. This 
river trade is almost completely in the hands of the 
Portuguese merchants and the mercantile houses 
represented at Para. Manaos, with a population of 
15,000, is the most flourishing town west of Para. 
The other settlements, with few exceptions, are strag- 
gling villages, inbabited mainly by negroes, Indians, 
and half-breeds. 

The forests of the Amazon, consisting mainly of 
hard wood, are not available for commercial require- 
ments. The finest of rosewood and mahognany are 
used there for firewood. Evenif there were a de- 
mand for the hardwood lumber at Para, it could not 
be logged and brought to market on a large scale, 
owing to the density of the woods and the lack of 
roads and clearings. The one tree which is a source 
of wealth in these immense forests is the rubber tree. 
It is found everywhere, from the low-lying delta op- 
posite Para to the Tapojos, the Madeira, and the Ne- 
gro,and probably thousands of miles beyond these 
great tributaries. In the interior roads are impracti- 
cable, and the rubber trees that are milked lie along 
the rivers, where the farms can be approached. The 
milk can only be drawn at certain leveis of the river, 
for the trunks of the trees are often fifteen or twenty 
feet under water after the rainy seasons. When the 
conditions are favorable, the bark of the trees is 
tapped and the milk drawn off in cups, to be com- 
pacted and rolled together layer by layer like a 
snowball. It is then cooked or smoked over a fire 
made of sticks—a process that involves contraction 
in cooling and imparts elasticity to the substance— 
and then it is ready for shipment to Para and New 
York. 

The operation of such farms and the opening of 
new veins of trees in the trackless swamps and for- 
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ests, require the employment of native labor under 
the most inclement conditions of equatorial heat and 
rains. If there be any quarter of the world where 
nature seems to command inaction and indolence, it 
is in these vast stretches of the Amazonian forest. 
Nowhere else can existence be sustained with so 
small an expenditure of effort. On an acre of cleared 
land beans can be raised in sufficient quantity to 
keep soul and body together, with the adventitious 
aid of nuts and fruit from the woods. A torpid,som- 
nolent existence seems to be the imperious require- 
ment of the climate. The Indians, half-breeds, and 
negroes in the villages can live, if they choose to do 
so, with what may be described as the minimum of 
human labor involved in obtaining a livelihood. 
They instinctively resist all appeals to ambition and 
self-interest. The efforts of rubber farmers and 
agents to induce them to share in the dangers and 
labor involved in exploring the forest and striking 
new veins of rubber trees are ordinarily futile; and 
the employment of even the poorest labor is carried 
on under great difficulties—South American Corre- 
spondence, New York Tribune. 


THE EDUCATION, ETC., OF DEAF MUTES. 


In all ages and in all countries there have existed a 
certain proportion of deaf and dumb persons; yet 
only a century and a quarter has elapsed since any 
effort was made to educate them. It is true there 
were a few spasmodic attempts and isolated instances 
of success, but not until the close of the eighteenth 
century did the work assume acharacter that dem- 
onstrated the certainty of success, and a widespread 
recognition of its importance. Prior to the time 
when Christ spoke the word at Ephphatha, we have 
but two authentic instances in which deaf mutes 
were treated with any degree of toleration, viz.,a 
son of Croesus, King of Lydia, and Quintus Pedius, 
a relative of the Emperor Augustus. The thousands 
who lived and died before and after the advent of 
the Christian era were subjects of oppression and 
cruelty, were denied civil and religious privileges, 
and, at a certain period, were popuiarly regarded as 
objects of divine wrath, and assuch, fitted for slavery 
or death. Scholars and philosophers alike agreed 
that it was impossible to educate the deaf and dumb. 

In this country the education of deaf-mutes was 
begun, seventy-ope years ago, with a class of four 
pupils, in Hartford, Conn. At present there are 
sixty-nine schools and institutions for their educa- 
tion in the United States, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of over 8,000. There are, besides, fully 30,000 
deaf-mutes scattered throughout the Union who are 
either graduates of the different institutions or are 
too young to attend. The graduatgs of deaf-mute in- 
stitutions, as a general rule, engage in the trades 
which they have been taught while pupils; for the 
institutions not only aim to give both a mental and 
a manual education, the male pupils being instructed 
in such trades as cabinet-making, wood-carving, car- 
pentry, shoemaking, tailoring, and printing, as also 
the occupations of gardening and farming; while the 
females are taught plain-sewing, dress-making, and 
the correct methods of performing the various do- 


mestic duties. Both malesand females are instructed 
in the rudiments of drawing, and those who mani- 
fest any talent are educated in the higher branches 
of art. Those who demonstrate an ability and a de- 
sire for higher education become students of the Na- 
tional Deaf-mute College at Washington, which is 
supported by the government and is empowered by 
Congress to confer degrees. It would be well to ex- 
plain that there are two distinct conditions implied 
by the term deaf-mutes. Ten per cent. of so-called 
deaf-mutes can speak, but cannot hear, having be- 
come deaf by sickness or accident after learning to 
talk. In some cases congential deaf-mutes have been 
taught to speak. The vast majority are deaf and 
dumb. 

Deaf-mutes generally intermarry, and it is only 
in very rare instances that a deaf-mute marries a 
hearing person. They live happy and industrious 
lives, and are, with few exceptions, good, law-abid- 
ing, intelligent, and independent people, who claim 
the rights and privileges and accept the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Their children are 
invariably bright, and very rarely inherit ths afflic- 
tion of their parents. During the past twenty years 
much advancement has been made. Through the 
medium of newspapers which publish intelligence 
concerning them, rapid strides in social and business 
progress have characterized them as a class, and at 
the same time once more demonstrated the power of 
the press. They have literary societies in most of 
the cities of the United States, where the deaf-mutes 
mount the rostrum and hold forth in silent oratory 
and debate. Solutions of vital questions of the day 
are usually essayed, and the more intelligent, through 
the medium of their powerful and effective language 
of signs, keep the less advanced posted in the topics 
of the day, develop and improve their argumentative 
abilities, and generate ideas that otherwise were des- 
tined to lie dormant in the brain. Besides these lit- 
erary societies, there are annual or biennial State 
conventions, which take up and discuss matters af- 
fecting the welfare of deaf-mutes. That the effect of 
these conventions is salutary and far-reaching is ac- 
knowledged by those conversant with matters re- 
lating to the education and well-being of the deaf 
and dumb. 

There are to be found deaf-mutes in nearly every 
profession and trade. Strange as it may seem, there 
are deaf-mute ministers, lawyers, analytical chemists, 
apothecaries, sculptors, teachers, editors, bankers, 
clerks, book-keepers, etc. Many have risen to posi- 
tions of high emolument and honor. It would be 
advantageous to deaf-mutes if the public possessed a 
correct conception of the disabilities which deafness 
imposes. Thereis a tendency to exaggerate the mis- 
fortune. A little reasoning will show there are few 
avocations which a deaf-mute cannot pursue with as 
much comparative success as one who can hear. 

—E. A. Hodgson, in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








In education, as in national life, Christianity is 
not a thing of rames and phrases, but a real mani- 
festation of the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.—H. E. Scudder. 
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AN OLD MEETING-HOUSE IN WALES. 

Letter from Dolgelly, (Wales). 
Two centuries ago the religious teachings of William 
Penn reached the inhabitants of these secluded glens, 
were examined, believed, and accepted by a suffi- 
cient number to form a society and to build a meet- 
ing-house. Witnessing for truth and righteousness 
and growing in numbers aroused the persecuting 
spirit of the clergy of the established church, who 
secured the aid of the civil magistracy to suppress 
the pestilent heresy and the godly example of these 
true and faithful disciples of Christ, a thorn in their 
flesh, and a swift witness against the prevailing vices 
and ungodliness of the times, which they made no 
special and effectual effort to discourage or suppress. 
Suffering from persecution, many of these Quaker 
families emigrated to Pennsylvania and settled near 
Philadelphia. 

In an old and interesting book, “ A Collection of 
Memorials Concerning the People Called Quakers,” 
printed in Philadelphia originally, but reprinted in 
London, 1788, loaned by a friend, I find many facts 
illustrating the principles, character, and sufferings 
of those good people who lived in the vicinity of this 
town; and by a personal visit to their old meeting- 
house and cemetery my interest has been deepened. 
Following an up-hill and winding road three miles 
we reached, on the mountain-side, a farm-house 
called “ Tyddyn-y-Gareg ” (rock farm), an old, anti- 
quated, dilapidated building, where two hundred 
years ago a Quaker family lived, and near which is 
the old Quaker graveyard, surrounded by a stone 
wall five feet high. The graves are unniarked, but 
there are several head-stones of recent date, with 
Welsh inscriptions. The last Quaker burial was 
some fifty years ago. The meeting-house, 30x25 feet, 
of rough stone, gray with age, is a little distance 
from the graveyard. It is now called “ Tabor,” and 
is used as a house of worship by the Congregation- 
alists. 

Between this sacred spot and the town isa hill 
farm called “ Bryn Mawr ” (great hill), where an an- 
cient and esteemed Quaker named Rowland Ellis 
lived. He was born in 1650, and, “ convinced of the 
truth” in 1672, united with the Quaker Society, and 
on account of his testimony suffered five years of im- 
prisonment. In 1680 this true disciple of William 
Penn, because he would not violate his conscience by 
taking the oath of allegiance, was arrested. The 
judges before whom he appeared and stoutly refused, 
condemned him to suffer a long imprisonment, and 
said : “ That in case the Quakers refused the second 
time to take the oath, they should be proceeded 
against as traitors, the men hanged and quartered and 
the women burned.” 

Rowland Ellis, released from prison in 1686, went 
to Pennsylvania, bought land a few miles out of 
Philadelphia, and came back for his family. He 
called his new home after the farm on which he had 
lived in Wales, “ Bryn Mawr,” which is now the name 
of a station, with beautiful surroundings, a few miles 
out on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Rowland Ellis 
was a minister; distinguished for his piety and ser- 
vice, an able advocate for civil and religious liberty, 


the doctrines and discipline of the society, and the 
best interests of humanity. He died at the house of 
his son-in-law, John Evans, in 1729, was buried at the 
Plymouth burying-ground, and of whom it is said, 


“ He rests, enjoying the reward of the righteous, and 
his works follow him.” 


TRAITS OF THREE CITIES. 

I t1vep in Philadelphia for ten years, and made many 
warm friends there, but as I have been in Boston 
now twenty years those who are left are mostly 
among the older men. What a striking difference is 
to be noticed in the external manners and habits be- 
tween the people of Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York. In Philadelphia, as in Boston, the climatic 
influence is perceptible upon the habits and charac- 
ter of the people. It is near the warmer section of 
the country. The touch of the tropics is upon the 
people, and that, combined with the other and early 
influence of the Quaker faith, makes a warm, affec- 
tionate, and yet self contained, and in some measure 
reserved people. Now in Boston we feel the climatic 
effect also. There the air is harsher, and that attri- 
bute has not failed to impress itself upon the people, 
and combined with the Puritanic influence, makes a 
rugged, energetic, loyal, but rigid people. I know 
less about New York, but I see enough to impress 
upon me the mighty force which its cosmopolitanism 
is exciting upon the people. And I am one of those 
who look not with dread but with hope and expec- 
tancy for most salutary and beneficent influence in 
the sphere of morals and religion from that cause. 

The loosening of the bonds which tradition, su- 
perstition, habit, provincial narrowness entail, by this 
rubbing together and daily intercourse of men of all 
shades of belief and all sorts of tradition and train- 
ing cannot but make men of that more liberal ten- 
dency which permits them to consider, examine, in- 
vestigate, agitate the greatest of all problems,—that 
of human life. That is why I am hopeful ard en- 
couraged, and not suspicious and in despair, when I 
consider the cosmopolitanism of New York.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


On Seventh-day, 15th inst., another lecture in the Teach- 
ers’ Course was given at Fifteenth and Race streets. The 
attendance was quite good considering the very stormy 
morning, and close attention was given to a lecture by 
Prof. George G. Groff, President of Bucknell University, at 
Lewisburg, Pa. He presented his thoughts of the value 
and feasibility of teaching Science in our preparatory 
schools, exhibiting some Physiological charts which had 
been prepared by pupils at a trifling expense, and which 
would be most valuable to teachers in illustrating the sub- 


ject. Other devices to preserve specimens useful in teach- 


ing Chemistry, Botany, etc., were shown, and many valua- 
ble hints given, helpful to an attractive presentation of 
scientific subjects. 

Aaron B. Ivins followed with an instructive talk on the 
subject of Banking. 

—A movement is on foot to provide a memorial for the 
late Dean of the Women’s Medical College, Dr. Rachel L. 
Bodley, in connection with the school which the Pundita 
Ramabai has established at Bombay. The proposition is to 








endow a scholarship in the school, or, if the funds collected 
are not sufficient for that, then to furnish a library room, 
or some other room in the building. Emma H. Palmer, 
782 Sixth avenue, New York City, is treasurer of the fund, 
and further information can conveniently be obtained of 
her. 

—The commencement exercises of the Women’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia), took place on 
the 13th instant. There was a large attendance. After a 
prayer, the names of the members of the class of 1890 were 
called by Dr. Clara Marshall, Dean of the Faculty, and the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred by the Presi- 
dent, T. Morris Perot. The graduates numbered 40, of 
whom 20 were from Pennsylvania. One was from Eng- 
land, and one from Syria. From New Jersey there were 7, 
one of them being Frances S. Janney, of Cinnaminson. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 

At the meeting of Friends’ Literary and Library Associa- 
tion, Third month 11th, a lecture was delivered by Wm. 
Dudley Foulke on Civil Service Reform. The library room 
was filled with an appreciative audience. The lecturer de- 
scribed some of the evils of the existing system of official 
“patronage.” He had written letters of inquiry to Con- 
gressmen in Washington, and from the replies which he 
received he estimated that the average number of applica- 
tions for positions made to each M. C. was not less than 
one thousand. One member, in response to inquiry, stated 
that if he and his clerks gave due attention to every appli- 
cation, it would more than occupy their whole time, so, in- 
stead of attending to the supposed legitimate duties of Con- 
gressmen, that is, preparing and passing laws necessary for 
the welfare of the people and the country, their time is oc- 
cupied by persistent office-seekers. A comparison was 
drawn between the old feudal system,—when in Europe 
the land was parcelled out to the barons by the lord para- 
mount, and by them divided among the lesser barons, and 
by these again subdivided—and the “ spoils system” in our 
politics: the offices known as political positions are par- 
elled out to the Senators, Representatives, and party lead- 

ers, who, though they may hold no office themselves, de- 
mand a large number of appointments. Petty fights ensue 
between these barons in their scramble for patronage, that 
are as bitter as the fights were between the barons of olden 
time. 
ness, as shown by competitive examination, and willingness 
to work, which can be discovered by probationary appoint- 
In this way the im- 
will be eliminated from 
taint of partisan politics, and the Congressmen will have 
time to attend to the duties of the positions to which they 
are elected illustrated by the 


The remedy is for law to come in and say that fit- 


ments, shall control these positions. 
mense number of minor offices 


These points were ably 
speaker 

The speaker was followed by William Curtis, 
who spoke in terms of high appreciation of W. D. F 


mid that by 


George 
, and 
the aid of such meetings as this the cause of 


Civil Service Reform would prosper. E. L 
the 


Godkin, editor 
Evening Post, also spoke briefly, and then the meeting 
adjourned G 
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—On Seventh-day last the Freshman tug-of-war team 
of the University of Pennsylvania came to Swarthmore to 
engage in a test of their strength with our freshman boys 
and were defeated in both pulls, much to the delight of 
Swarthmore, ’93. 


—An autograph letter of the Baron Humboldt, with a 
translation, has been added to the collection in the college 
library. 

—The speaking for the Phenix Prizes for Junior oratory 
takes*place in the college hall on Second-day evening next. 
The order of the orations will be as follows: “ Ballot Re- 
form,’ A Mitchell Palmer; “The Study of Poetry,” Fran- 
ces White; “The Annexation of Canada,” Edward Clark- 
son Wilson; “The Spanish Armada,” Patty T. Miller; 
“The Monroe Doctrine,” William C. Sproul. 

—Professor W. P. Holcomb is preparing an article on 
Swarthmore for the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

—Dr. W. C. Day has prepared a special series of exer- 
cises in chemistry for the Freshman class-work. They 
will probably be published in the form of a text-book. 

—The Halcyon, ’91, will be published about the time of 
the spring field meeting in Fifth month. A number of 
new features are promised in this year’s annual. 

S. 


THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY AT 15TH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
AT a meeting of the Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends, held Third month 15th, 1890, the following report 
was approved and directed to be offered to the Friends’ In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for publication. 
Gero. L. Maris, Clerk. 


To the Teachers’ Library Association of Friends, Having Charge 
of the Caleb Clothier Memorial Library: 


The Association has occasion to feel proud of the ex- 
cellent library of pedagogical works in its possession, em- 
bracing as it does copies of nearly all the important works 
on teaching published in this country and in Europe. More 
than a year ago, the committee of management carefully 
compared our catalogue with that of the Pedagogical Li- 
brary of Philadelphia and made a list of such desirable 
works as appeared in their list and not in our own, and 
supplemented this by the addition of other works not 
named in either. Through the munificence of Isaac H. 
Clothier, the founder of the library, we have thus been en- 
abled to add vastly to our original number of volumes. 

While the library has been freely used by teachers and 
others in Philadelphia. the committee feel it is very desira- 
ble that teachers of Friends’ schools and others interested 
in such schools outside of the city, should avail themselves 
of its privileges to a greater extent than they do, and to 
this end a supplementary catalogue has been ordered, and 
will be placed in the hands of the principal of each Friends’ 
school within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

It is our hope that members of the association will call 
the attention of Friends in their respective neighborhoods 
to the advantages to be derived from the use of this library, 
as the cost of membership is merely nominal, $1 per year, 
enabling the possessor to have the use of books, (three 
volumes at a time) that can be had from no other library. 

By addressing the librarian, Anna B. Carrall, Friends’ 
Library, 15th and Race streets, members of the association 
can have books left at Friends’ book store, corner of 15th 
and Race streets, ready for delivery at times when the li- 
brary is not open 

Philadelphia, Third month 14, 1800 





